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Send for Special August-September List, or General Catalog 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, Salem, Massachusetts 





Where the Snowbird Nests 


This charming view was taken on beau- 
tiful Mt. LeConte in the Great Smoky 
Mountains at over 6000 feet elevation. The 
dainty box-leaved Alleghany Sandmyrtle 
(Leiophyllum buxifolium prostratum) 
mantles the rugged cliffs with starry white 
in a brilliant setting of the bright pink 
Carolina Rhododendron (R. carolinianum) 
and the larger purple Catawba Rhododen- 
dron (R. catawbiense) while in the back- 
ground is seen a storm-scarred but rugged 
Fraser Fir (Abies fraseri). This is the 
home of our most beautiful and rare Ameri- 
can Trees, Shrubs and Plants, many of 
them introduced to American gardens by 
Harlan P. Kelsey through the Kelsey-High- 
lands Nursery. Visit these wonderful soft- 
hazy Mountains with their brilliant flower 
display and verdure-clad slopes if you can; 
and then let us introduce to your home 
landscapes these floral treasures, for we have 
them growing by thousands for your use 
and pleasure. 


KELSEY-HIGHLANDS NURSERY is located at East 
Boxford, Mass., with main office at Salem, Mass. 


KELSEY-HIGHLANDS NURSERY specializes in 
growing the best HARDY AMERICAN ORNAMEN- 
TALS, and the hardiest Conifers, Broadleaf Evergreens 
and other choicest trees, shrubs and plants from every- 
where. KELSEY-HIGHLANDS NURSERY also of- 
fers many of the most beautiful introductions of the 
famous Arnold Arboretum. 
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Early September Work 


START planting Narcissi and such other bulbs as are avail- 
able, with the exception of Tulips, which should not go 
into the ground until October. 


FINISH the planting of Madonna Lily bulbs. 


COMPLETE the work of planting Irises as soon as pos- 
sible. 


MAKE over old bulb beds which have become so crowded 
that the flowers are small. 


START Freesia and Oxalis bulbs for indoor flowering. 
They will bloom at the holiday season. 


PREPARE the new borders and set out young plants. 
MOVE Oriental Poppies as soon as possible. 


IF there is mildew on the Phlox plants, dust them with 
powdered sulphur early in the morning. 


USE a nicotine spray for lice on Golden Glow and other 
plants now in bloom. 


SET out Evergreens at once, but mulch them well and spray 
the tops frequently. 


PREPARE the beds for the Peonies, which should be 
planted betore the end of the month. 


SEPTEMBER is one of the best months of the year for 
making a new lawn. 

DIG potatoes as soon as the tops have died, and select good- 
sized, smooth specimens from well-filled hills for seed. 


IF the cabbage heads begin to crack, bend them over so as 
to break the roots on one side. This will check the 
growth. 


LETTUCE, spinach and radishes may be sown in a cold- 
frame for early Winter crops. 
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369 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 








David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part of 
the country to 
NEW YORK CITY 
Write or Telegraph 
2139-2141 BROADWAY - N. Y. 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 














ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 79. 


LAGER & HURRELL 








Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 
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EARTHENWARE 
Flower Pots & Saucers 


Est. 1765 


A. H. HEWS & CO., INC. 
205 Richdale Ave., Cambridge, 
Telephone: Porter 0580 
The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of Flower Pots in the World 











Perennials moved in 


September 


become well established before 
cold weather 
CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
FRAMINGHAM CENTRE 


Massachusetts 
offer a wide choice of plants 
Booklet on Request 
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On the main “roads—-Philadelphia to Balti- 
more, Harrisburg to Wilmington. 
THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 
Star Rose Growers 


Box 27 West Grove, Penna. 





Boston Society of Landscape Architects 
Chapter of the 


American Society of Landscape Architects 


As one of the Fine Arts, the practice of landscape architecture involves 
a thorough appreciation of the elements of good design as well as a 
working knowledge of the details of engineering and horticulture. 
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Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
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our POT-GROWN 
PLANTS of 


Bearberry Kurume Azaleas 
‘Cotoneasters Scotch Heather 
Rare Roses 
and many other ground covers, 
rock plants and rare shrubs not 

found commonly listed. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Gladiolus Show in Boston 


E Gladiolus Show held in Boston, Saturday and Sun- 
day, August 20 and 21, under the auspices of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society and the New England 

Gladiolus Society, was a unique event. After many weeks of 
discussion, the Gladiolus Society had decided to adopt an en- 
tirely new policy, and when the show was staged the main 
hall had the appearance of a mammoth garden. The usual 
rows of tables had been replaced with elevated groups ar- 
ranged around the sides of the hall, and with flowers in beds 
on the floor in the center. The walls themselves were masked 
with cut evergreen trees, and peat moss was used to simulate 


soil. The show was revolutionary, but it won the complete 
approval of the visitors, who numbered over 10,600, a large 
attendance at a Gladiolus Show in Boston. The credit for the 
success of the show belongs largely to Mr. A. C. Scott, manager 
for the New England Gladiolus Society, a fact which was 
made apparent at a meeting on Saturday, when Mr. Scott 
was given the Society’s medal in appreciation of what he had 
accomplished. 

The upper hall was given over to the classes of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society. Here there were various peren- 
nials and other flowers, as well as Gladioli. Three large exhibits 
of the latter flower were made by the Seabrook Nurseries, 
Seabrook, N. H., North River Farms, Marshfield, and Jelle 
Roos, Concord. The first named was awarded the Society’s 
Gold Medal as first prize, North River Farms being second. 
Mr. Roos was awarded a bronze medal. 

Both Cherry Hill Nurseries, of West Newbury, and George 
N. Smith, of Wellesley Hilis, had handsome exhibits of Phlox, 
while Joseph Breck & Sons made a remarkable display of 
Campanula isophylla, both the blue and the white forms, re- 
ceiving a silver medal. 

The President’s Cup, offered by Albert C. Burrage, of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, was awarded to A. L. 
Stephen, of Waban, for a large group of remarkably well 
grown flowers. Mr. Stephen also won the Gold Medal of the 
New England Gladiolus Society. The latter society’s second 
prize, a Silver Medal, went to North River Farms, which had 
a very unique exhibit, a garden of Gladioli being planted 
in front of a brick house with overhanging awnings. ; 

Charles A. Beatrice won the first prize for the best display 
of all types of Gladioli arranged with other foliage to cover 
100 square feet. In the 60-foot class, the first prize went to 
B. M. & M. E. Latham, of Mansfield. The William E. Clark 
Challenge Silver Cup was won by George H. Stearns, of 
Sharon. 

There was very close competition in all classes calling for 
named varieties originated or introduced in New England. 
Clark W. Brown, of Ashland, won over E. N. Fischer. In the 
same class was an award to the originator or introducer scor- 


ing the greatest number of points on entries, and here Mr. 
Fischer won, having 876 points against Mr. Brown’s 873. 

The fruits and vegetables were staged in the basement hall, 
where the feature exhibit was a collection of vegetables put up 
in the name of W. H. Vanderbilt, Oakland Farm, South Ports- 
mouth, R. I. This exhibit, which received the Dowse Cup, was 
one of the most artistic ever staged in Boston, being arranged 
in English fashion and exciting much favorable comment. 





North Shore Garden Show 


Rain interfered somewhat with the success of the annual 
exhibition held by the North Shore Horticultural Society at 
Manchester, Mass., August 23-25, but nevertheless the show 
was viewed with pleasure by a large number of persons. 
Among the notable exhibitors was Mrs. H. C. Frick, of 
Prides, whose entries appeared for the first time. 

The center of the hall was occupied by a miniature garden 
entered by Mrs. Henry L. Higginson and a group of plants 
arranged for effect by Mrs. W. H. Moore. The garden at- 
tracted much attention because of its charming arrange- 
ment, having a background of evergreens against which 
Delphiniums, Snapdragons, Asters and Marigolds made a 
handsome picture. 

The stage was occupied by Jelle Roos, of Concord, a com- 
mercial grower, who featured a new seedling named Vivian 
May Wilson, which had been shown a few days previously 
at Horticultural Hall in Boston for the first time. 

Mrs. Lester Leland again showed her Tuberous Rooted 
Begonias, including a very handsome new seedling, and Mrs. 
Moore had a very pretty collection of outdoor Roses, the 
flowers having exceptional quality considering the season. 














W. H. VANDERBILT VEGETABLE EXHIBIT AT THE RECENT 
EXHIBITION IN BOSTON 
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National Gladiolus Society’s Officers 

Many important changes were made in the list of officers 
of the National Gladiolus Society at a meeting held at Hart- 
ford, Ct., August 26, in connection with the annual exhibition. 
A. G. Britsch, of Toledo, Ohio, was elected president. John C. 
Davis, of Rochester, N. Y., resigned as secretary-treasurer and 
as editor of the Bulletin. Forman T. McLean, of the Rhode 
Island State College, was chosen editor of the Bulletin, and 
David Tyndall, of Brockton, was elected treasurer. The ap- 
pointment of a secretary was left to the executive committee. 

Other officers elected include four regional vice presidents, 
as follows: John F. Marr, of Guelph, Ont.; Donald Briggs, of 
Chino, Calif.; William E. Clark, of Sharon, Mass., and J. B. 
Green, of Des Moines, Iowa, F. O. Shepardson, of Mansfield, 
Mass., and L. F. Bean, of Goshen, Ind., were elected new 
members of the executive committee. 

The show itself was handsomely staged in the Armory and 
largely attended. 





Philadelphia’s Coming Dahlia Show 

Special interest is being shown in the Dahlia exhibition to 
be conducted by the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, 
with the cooperation of the Garden Club of Philadelphia, 
The Gardeners, The Weeders, and the Four Counties Garden 
Club, because of the fact that it will be held in a new hall. 
As announced in the last issue, the Pennsylvania Horticul- 
tural Society is moving to new quarters on the sixth floor 
of the Insurance Company of North America Building, 1600 
Arch St., Philadelphia. This build- 


lad of sixteen. This little corner had an incredible number 
of wood and bog things growing in it. It looked like a haunt 
of the pixie people and evidently appealed to the judges and 
the visiting public alike, for it was given three awards, the 
blue ribbon of the State Agricultural Society, a gold star 
from the judges in a special class, and the popular vote of 
the visitors. 


PENTSTEMON VARIETIES FOR 
A LONG SEASON 


The garden varieties of Pentstemon are principally the off- 
spring of P. cobaea and P. Hartwegii, though other species may 
also have had something to do with the origin. Two good varie- 
ties for August flowering are P. gloxinioides and P. Newbury 
Gem. 

Gloxinioides has large tubular flowers of a delicate pink 
shade on the outside, the lobes belted Rose, and the throat 
white pencilled deep rose. Newbury Gem has narrower tubes, 
the color outside being crimson also, the throat is pink, pen- 
cilled crimson. 

There are many other varieties of different shades of purple, 
pink, crimson and red, all of which may be obtained from seed. 
Unfortunately, from seed one is apt to get many undesirable 
colors. Therefore it is best to mark the ones wanted when in 
flower and to propagate from them by cuttings in September. 

Plants may also be lifted before frost, cut back, potted and 
kept in a temperature of 40 degrees. 





ing contains a large auditorium on 
the 16th floor in which this show is 
to be staged. The dates are Septem- 
ber 27 and 28, and during both days 
two passenger elevators will be re- 
served for the use of the Society. 
They are very large elevators, and 
can readily handle the crowds 
which which are expected to at- 
tend. The show will be open at 4 
P. M. on the first day and at 10 
A. M. the second day, closing at 10 
o’clock each evening. 





Flower Show at Scituate, Mass. 


The Scituate (Mass.) Garden 
Club héld its first flower show in 
the Town Hall, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, August 16 and 17. The 
old building was completely trans- 
formed into the semblance of a sea- 
side garden; the gray walls became 
for the moment a stucco exterior of 
a house with dull red awnings and 
trellises covered with climbing 
Roses. The railing of the voting 
booth was trimmed to represent a 
closely-cut hedge ard the platform 
of the hall made an ample terrace 
adorned with potted plants and Ivy. 

All this pleasant background 
made a becoming setting for beds 
of variegated flowers, for rows of 
stately Gladiolus, for a classic bird- 
bath covered with Ivy, and for a 
pool surrounded by a wild garden. 
One entered the hall through a 
wide vestibule transformed into a 
woodland path with a rustie bridge 
edged with many specimens of bog 
plants. 

The most unique exhibit was a 
‘‘Woodland Bog’’ arranged by a 











PENTSTEMON GLOXINIOIDES 


s| By February these plants will pro- 
duce young shoots which may be 
rooted in pots or a sand bed. If they 
are well looked after when rooted 
in regard to potting and cut back 
two or three times, good plants can 
be obtained for planting out in the 
early part of June. One can have a 
good display of bloom in the garden 
with these hybrid Pentstemons dur- 
ing the season when there is often a 
scarcity of bloom. They are equally 
good for cut flower decoration and 
for garden display. 
—Francis Lazenby. 

Botanic Garden, 


| Harvard University. 





GROWING IRISES 
FROM SEED 


Irises can be grown readily from 
seed, flowering plants being ob- 
tained in three years. The seeds of 
the Bearded and Siberian Irises can 
be sown in the Autumn. As the seed 
of the Japanese Irises ripens late it 
ean be held to better advantage, 
probably, until Spring. One of the 
most expert Iris hybridizers plants 
Iris seeds in the open ground in 
September or October, marking the 
rows with strings attached to 
stakes. The amateur will find it 
wiser to use flats or coldframes, but 
giving no special protection in 
Winter. Most of the seeds will ger- 
minate when Spring comes, but 
__+| some may remain for a year or two 
before they start. 
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NARCISSI FOR SEPTEMBER PLANTING 


ARCISSI should be planted if possible in September. 

This fact seems to be pretty well established, and is 

due to the fact that the bulbs need to start root growth 

before the coming of cold weather. They do not, however, grow 

so rapidly as Tulips, which should not be planted until Octo- 
ber, for the reason that otherwise their tops may start. 

In Engiand it is customary to plant Narcissus bulbs in July. 
As long as our bulbs came from Holland, it was impossible 
for early planting to be adopted in this country, because the 
bulbs usually did not arrive until October. American-grown 
bulbs are reaching the market much earlier. 

Narcissus bulbs should go into the ground four to six inches 
deep, although much will depend upon their size. As a rule, 
the tops should be at a distance underground which is four 
times the diameter of the bulbs. 

It is not advisable to water Narcissus bulbs after they have 


been planted. Indeed, every effort should be made to prevent . 


water from standing on the beds, either in the Fall or in 
Winter. If new beds are being made, they may be fertilized 
with thoroughly rotted manure or with pulverized sheep ma- 
nure or with bone meal. If the soil is very heavy it is well to 
run a little sand into the hole under each bulb, with a little 
more on top. 

Narcissi will thrive for several years in one place, but 
eventually will become crowded. It is best to separate them 
every three or four years. If the bulbs were not taken up in 
the Spring, they can be lifted and replanted now although 
it is much more difficult to locate them. 

The number of varieties available for general planting is 
smaller than in the days when foreign material was available, 
and some of the kinds catalogued are not very desirable. The 
following list is offered as a guide to garden makers of some- 
what limited experience who wish to make sure of purchasing 
only varieties of high quality. 

Long Trumpet Daffodils. There are no better varieties in 
this class than Emperor and King Alfred, both of which have 
been known for years. The former has very large, all yellow 
flowers. It blooms in midseason and is unusually substantial. 


Its running mate is also a large, pure yellow variety, and one - 


which can always be depended upon. 

Van Waveren’s Giant is a bi-colored variety, and is, as its 
name indicates, very large. The pure white perianth and clear 
yellow trumpet of Gloria Sassenheim has made it even more 
popular than the older Victoria and Empress. When planted 
in beds, Olympia makes a fine showing, the fiowers being 
mammoth in size, with clear yellow golden trumpets. It has a 
peculiar clear perianth which is less attractive on close exam- 
ination but in the mass this is a very effective variety. If it is 
desired to add to this list, Spring Glory, Mme. de Graaff and 
Golden Spur may be included. 

Incomparabilis Group of Daffodils. These are the Large 
Chalice Cup or Star Narcissi. The crown or cup measures from 
one-third to almost a full length of the perianth. In this class 
the old Sir Watkins probably comes first—a strong growing, 
effective variety. Lucifer has a medium sized trumpet with a 
handsome white perianth and a glowing orange-red cup. For 
a third variety, Will Scarlet may well be chosen. It is a late 
bloomer with a medium trumpet, and a broad, brilliant orange 
cup. Will Scarlet always commands attention. 

Barrii Group of Daffodils. These are the short cupped or 
Star Narcissi, the cup measuring one-third the length of the 
perianth. The two kinds to mention in this class are Barrii 
Conspicuous, which everyone knows, and Seagull, which has 
a large spreading white perianth with a canary cup. 

Leedsii Group of Daffodils. These are the Eucharist 


Flowered or silver white fragrant Star Narcissi. White Lady 
is a particularly handsome frilled variety with a broad white 
perianth and a very pale canary yellow cup. It is a very late 
variety, the fact being kepi in mind that most of the Leedsii 
group are early. Southern Gem has a lemon colored crown 
and a pure white perianth making a very brilliant contrast. 

Poet’s Narcissus. This is a very lovely late flowering 
group with the trumpet reduced to an eye. Ornatus is the ear- 
liest in this class. It has a broad white perianth and a red 
crown, and is particularly good for cutting. Recurvus, on the 
contrary, is the latest variety of all the Narcissi to flower and 
particularly valuable for that reason. Horace comes in be- 
tween. It has a white perianth and a cup edged with red. 

The Poetaz Group. Laurens Koster and Elvira are among 
the best, each being pure white with a yellow cup. The 
Poetaz varieties are hybrids of the Poet’s Narcissus and the 
well known Paper-white (Tazetta). 

Double Daffodils. Von Sion is the best known of the double 
Daffodils, but is not nearly so good a flower as Primrose 
Phoenix, which is a large, lemon-yellow and very lovely 
variety, or Sulphur Phoenix, which is similar but darker. 

Jonquils. Among these fragrant, small-flowered Narcissi 
there is none better than Rugulosus, which has a very rich 
vellow hue and is particularly fine for cutting. 
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MAKING GOOD FLOWER 
SHOWS BETTER 


T a recent flower show conducted by the Garden Club 
of Washington, Ct., all of the exhibits were arranged 
around the hall according to a definite plan in such a 

way as to make one harmonious picture. Each group was de- 
signed with regard to its relation to its neighbor. The result 
was an exceedingly attractive show, and one entirely different 
in character from those usually seen, at least in the smaller 
places. 

This experiment at Washington is indicative of the new 
conception of flower exhibitions which is being manifested 
throughout the country. The day has gone by for exhibitions 
made up of single flowers in bottles on long, paper-covered 
tables. Doubtless the examples set by the spring flower shows 
in New York, Cleveland and other places are largely responsi- 
ble for the change. Without question, too, the efforts of the 
Garden Club of America and of kindred organizations have 
done much to stimulate the movement. 

There can be no better example of the revolutionary ideas 
which have come to obtain among exhibitors than the recent 
Gladiolus exhibition in Boston. This show, which is reported 
in another column, was wholly different in character from any 
Gladiolus show ever previously staged anywhere in this coun- 
try. Flower beds on the floor and groups against the walls 
united with various decorative features to turn the great hall 
into one brilliantly colored garden, containers being almost 
obliterated. Even those somewhat faint-hearted exhibitors 
who had hesitated to accept the change of plans became en- 
thusiastic over the new type of exhibition. 

Now the Dahlia Society of New England is planning for an 
exhibition on September 10 and 11 along exactly the same 
lines, following its departure from the beaten track made a 
year ago. If the present plan goes through, this exhibition 
will be the most unique Dahlia show on record. 

Obviously much must be learned by those in charge of 
flower exhibitions if they are to fall in line with the new 
policy. Their best plan is to attend the larger exhibitions for 
the purpose of obtaining useful suggestions. There are some 
points, however which are fundamental. There is no longer any 
excuse for covering tables with white paper. The paper itself 
detracts from the beauty of the flowers, and almost invariably 
becomes wet and soiled within a few hours. There are special 
papers of a dark color and partly waterproof which are good 
for table tops. In Boston it is customary to cover many of the 
tables with finely pulverized peat moss, which has been kept 
moist in order to give it the general appearance of fresh earth. 
This peat moss has a neutral color and quickly absorbs any 
moisture which comes from cracked vases or from those which 
overflow Other materials, like cocoa shells, have been experi- 
mented with, but the peat moss gives the best results. 

There is nothing better for covering the sides of the tables 
than a coarsely woven green burlap of a dark shade. Any 
material used in this way should be so inconspicuous that its 
presence is not noticed. 





When tall flowers are displayed it is desirable to have them 
on low tables, which can readily be supported on bushel boxes 
in place of horses. Bushel boxes and smaller boxes such as are 
used for baking power should be provided in large numbers. 
Portable table tops about eight feet long and three feet wide 
are easy to handle. If horses are used, they should be hinged 
and fastened by light chains so that they can be folded when 
packed away and yet prevented from spreading too far when 
set on:the floor. Many exhibits are greatly improved by arrang- 
ing them in the form of steps, using boards on boxes for this 
purpose. 

The containers themselves should have wide bases so that 
they will not readily tip over, but should also be large at the 
mouth to admit air. No flowers will keep long if tightly wadded 
into a vase. The holder should be inconspicuous, of course, and 
preferably without pattern. At one of the Spring shows this 
year the garden clubs used casseroles for exhibiting their cut 
blooms. 

All the vases should be filled well in advance of the show. 
If this work is left until too late, there will be endless con- 
fusion, while the floors will be covered with water, becoming 
slippery and dangerous. Water should not come within two 
inches of the top, for otherwise it will be forced out when the 
flowers are put in place. 

As little heat as possible should be used in the halls where 
flowers are shown, and much attention must be given to light- 
ing. Indirect lights are the best. Open electric lights often 
produce unexpected effects in the appearance of the flowers. 
If possible, judging should be done by daylight. 

At Dahlia shows, many of which will be held in the next 
few weeks, coolness and moisture are especially important. 
These flowers keep particularly well when the tables under 
them are covered with peat moss, especially if this moss is 
occasionally given a very light sprinkling. 

Formerly Dahlias were always staged with short stems. 
This plan is being given up at the best exhibitions. No Dahlia 
can be judged properly unless it has a long stem, and no 
show is at all satisfactory in appearance when single flowers 
are arranged in long, unbroken rows in bottles. Indeed, shows 
of this character will soon cease to be tolerated. 

It is important to have the flowers labeled. Amateurs par- 
ticularly expect this, and are disappointed if they cannot read 
the names. Small gray or white cards are appropriate. There 
are now typewriters with extra large type which can be used 
for writing such cards, making them easy to read several feet 
away. At all shows it is best to have at least an hour reserved 
for judging, before the public is admitted. It is impossible for 
judges to do accurate work when they are jostled about by 
visitors. 

Although judging is often done by comparison, there are 
times when judging by points is absolutely necessary, and the 
judges should be provided with a scale of points covering the 
different classes. Mrs. Ernest H. Wiison of Caldwell, N. J., 
has evolved a standard of judging which has received much 
favorable comment and is likely to be widely adopted. 

It is very important for exhibitors to study carefully the 
matter of color combinations and to be sure that they know 
colors. At almost every show, especially Dahlia and Gladiolus 
shows, flowers are seen in classes where they do not belong, 
because the color is wrong. Of course, disqualification results. 
Sometimes, however, there are difficulties. At the Iris Show in 
Harrisburgh, Pa. Isoline was entered in three different classes 
but not disqualified because none of the judges could say just 
where it belonged. The Iris classification is badly mixed. 

Flowers should be kept standing upright and every exhibit 
should be as attractive as possible. This is a matter which in- 
variably influences the judges. A little excelsior can be used 
in the vase to keep the flowers in the right position. This mate- 
rial is better than leaves because the latter foul the water. 
Water should not come in contact with any of the foliage. 
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ROSES THAT KEEP ON BLOOMING 


FTER the first great burst of bloom in June, any flower 

on a hardy climber or bush Rose other than the Hybrid 

Teas is exceedingly welcome. The late Rev. Mr. Pem- 
berton’s Danae Rose, while not particularly conspicuous in 
its individual blooms, does keep on blooming, is sweetly 
scented, and is a worth-while variety in this direction. The 
Multiflora climber Ghislaine de Feligonde, not very conspicu- 
ous but distinctly pleasant in its neat little yellow buds which 
open to white flowers, has the habit of blooming sparsely on 
the shoots of the current year, and thus may be depended upon 
for more than one flower showing. Of similar quality, and in- 
deed rather close to both of these Roses in color effect, is 
Phyllis Bide, an English Rose which keeps right on, and which 





‘‘GHISLAINE DE FELIGONDE’”’ 


THE , ROSE 


in addition to its pleasant performance at Breeze Hiil I have 
seen in admirable bloom in Peter Koster’s nursery at Bridge- 
ton, New Jersey, away after the regular season. Mr. Koster 
has also a fine pink sport of the admirable constant-blooming 
rugosa-polyantha hybrid uncomfortably named F. J. Grooten- 
dorst. The type of Rose is described properly as a rugosa 
with the flowers of a red Carnation. 

For some reason that superb old Bourbon Rose, Zephirine 
Drouhin, which is remarkable for its lovely light crimson 
color, its delicious odor, its informally beautiful flowers which 
do not ‘‘hold their dead’’ as Climbing American Beauty does, 
and for its thornless wood, has never had the appreciation it 
deserves. It is almost the first Rose to bloom among the hardy 
climbers, and has flowers in late May at Breeze Hill. There 
are also flowers on it the day I write these words, July 23. 

Dr. Van Fleet’s Mary Wallace Rose, introduced through the 
American Rose Society, has likewise the habit of stretching 
its blooming period, for not any one of the days in the last 


seven weeks has found it without bloom at Breeze Hill. The 
blooms are hard to describe, but easy to enjoy, and I have 
found that when as many as fifty climbing Roses are open at 
one time Mary Wallace will draw discriminating visitors 
across the garden to enjoy it. 

On March 16 of this year, our Australian correspondent, 
Mr. H. H. Hazelwood, shipped twenty-seven varieties of Roses 
of Australian origin from New South Wales. The plants came 
to Washington on Good Friday, and were planted at Breeze 
Hill the succeeding Tuesday. They are all growing success- 
fully, and many have bloomed. Among them are two continu- 
ous bloomers of peculiar quality. One is Sweet Seventeen, 
which has few-petaled flowers of a lovely light pink, making 
an open Rose about five inches across and giving an impres- 
sion of elegance and informality which is enhanced by its 
pleasing perfume. Another, Borderer, is just that, for it seems 
an ideal border Rose, having closely double flowers which sug- 
gest the Polyantha group in their two-inch diameter and 
which are about the color of the climber Paul Noel. 

Captain Thomas’ Bloomfield Roses also keep on, though 
they are not all of them very showy. Mrs. George C. Thomas 
and Bloomfield Dainty are of a pleasing character, and several 
others will serve as giving a floral accent in the shrubbery. 

The bracteata hybrid Mermaid, presumably not hardy in 
the climate of Harrisburg, nevertheless does not freeze back 
sufficiently to prevent it from giving a glorious succession all 
summer of enormous single yellow Roses of the most fascinating 
character on the bush. I would not know how to keep house 
in the garden without Mermaid there. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


ANEMONE HUPEHENSIS FOR 
LATE SUMMER 


Although Phlox predominates, perhaps, in the color scheme 
of the late summer garden, there are other less conspicuous 
flowers which also deserve our consideration. One of these is 
Anemone hupehensis, a species from Central China. Closely 
allied to the Japanese Anemone in general appearance, Ane- 
mone hupehensis differs in the respect that it is more dwarf in 
growth, being from one to two feet in height, while Anemone 
japonica sometimes attains a height of five feet. The flowers 
have the same satiny texture, but are a rosy mauve color. 

Anemone hupehensis grows best in partial shade, and in a 
rich but well-drained soil. Although perfectly hardy here, it 
requires a good covering of leaves in the Fall, for protection 
during the Winter. A light muich of manure and leaves should 
be left on the entire season to protect the roots from sun and 
drought and to conserve moisture. It is propagated by root 
cuttings or divisions. Spring is the best time to plant Anemone 
hupehensis, and when once planted, should be left alone, as 
the roots resent disturbance. 

For color effects, Anemone hupehensis combines well with 
Phlox of various tones, and with the dark blue of the Aconite 
(Monkshood). It is also very effective with Veronica longi- 
folia subsessilis, which has heavy compact spikes of deep blue. 

The chief value of Anemone hupehensis lies in the fact that 
the plant comes into bloom about the twentieth of August, at 
a time when the Summer flowers are passing, and before the 
fall flowers are blooming to any extent. It blooms until the 
early part of October when the Japanese Anemones are at the 
height of their glory. By planting Anemone japonica and Ane- 
mone hupehensis together, the blooming season of these ex- 
quisitely béautiful Windflowers may be prolonged. 

—Margaret I. Jardine. 
Groton, Mass. 
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| RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 


R. C. BETSCHER, of Dover, Ohio, is widely known as 
M an enthusiastic hybridizer. His letters, always in long 

hand, require somewhat patient examination to de- 
cipher, but in the end are found to be filled with most entranc- 
ing descriptions of new varieties or entertaining accounts of 
experiments under way. And almost invariably each letter 
closes with the word ‘‘Private,’’ which, of course, an editor 
finds highly annoying. Every little while, however, some of 
Mr. Betscher’s improved varieties get away from him and be- 
come public property. In the last year, a large collection of 
Hemerocallis originated by him have been on display at the 
Harvard Botanic Gardens in Cambridge, Mass., where they 
have aroused no little interest. 

The best of the Daylilies have always been lovely flowers, 
producing striking effects when massed in the garden. Of the 
older varieties, there are only two or three not worth growing. 
H. fulva, the Tawny Daylily, is not refined enough for close 
association, but can be allowed to naturalize itself along the 
roadside or in moist places. It 
spreads rapidly and takes care of 
itself with no difficulty. To my 
mind the double flowered variety, 
H. Kwanso, is an unsightly thing, 
although I am bound to say there 
are other garden makers with judg- 
ment just as good as mine, who 
grow and like it. 

Mr. Betscher’s hybrids are all in 
shades of clear yellow, orange or 
lemon. They vary greatly in size 
and flowering season, which is one 
of their good points. The first one 
opened its blooms in April, and 
since then there has been an un- 
broken succession of flowers from 
one variety or another, with the 
prospect that this will remain true 
until the coming of frost. The very 
early variety mentioned is dwarf, 
but some of the later kinds are four 
feet high and have remarkably 
large flowers. 

The possibility of having an un- 
interrupted succession of Daylilies 
all through the season opens up a 
new avenue for garden decoration 
which is certain to be seized upon 
by landscape architects and home 
gardeners. Altogether, the improve- 
ments which have been made in 
Daylilies are among the most im- 
portant horticultural developments 
of recent years. 





| 

It is very interesting to find a 
Wesvern Nurseryman aavertising a | 
list of English Irises, because io 
recent years it has been almost im- 
possible to find these Irises in 
America. I trust that there is no 
mistake in the identity of his | 
plants, but the descriptions seem ; 
to verify his claim as to their . 


: 

: 
; 
; 
F 


The English Irises are very lovely, suggesting the Japanese 
Iris and blooming in late June. They have a wide range of 
colors and when well distributed will, I think, be widely 
planted. I am not at all certain that they are perfectly hardy 
around Boston, but I know of one garden in Newport where 
they have been growing for 20 years, not having been dis- 
turbed, I understand, in all that time. Probably it will be wise, 
however, to give them some protection. 

The bulbs are about the size of a pigeon’s egg, and should 
be planted three or four inches deep in the Autumn. They are 
said to prefer a somewhat dry heavy soil, although there seems 
to be no reason why they should not flourish in any garden. 
The bulbs cost from 10 to 30 cents apiece, 





; According to English exchanges, a Rhododendron Associa- 
tion has recently been formed across the water. Rhododen- 
drons grow to perfection in England and are being cultivated 


there on a wide scale. There is no better place in which to see 










names. 
THE DAYLILIES ARE AMONG THE MOST USEFUL OF BORDER PLANTS 
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the finest species and varieties. Incidentally, Mr. Ernest H. 
Wilson, Keeper of the Arnold Arboretum, has been elected an 
honorary life member of the new association, to show the 
appreciation of the members of what he has done in intro- 
ducing new species to cultivation. 





An English catalogue indicates that the cult of the Del- 
phinium has become as well established in that country as in 
America. This particular catalogue lists several new varieties 
at $26 per plant or $5 for a package of seed. They are Wrex- 


ham varieties, and among those which sound particularly in- |. 


teresting is Nora Phillips, said to produce spikes six feet tall, 
four-and-a-half feet being in bloom. The color is a deep blue 
with purple flowerets. St. George is described as one of the 
few real true blues, but has a black eye. Hewitt’s Superb pro- 
duces light mauve shades with honey-yellow about the eye. 
Inasmuch as the prices are quoted in dollars and not in 
pounds, it is evident that the introducers are hopeful of 
obtaining American buyers for these high-priced creations. 





Reference made above to a garden in Newport reminds me of 
a planting of Gladioli in that city which has been in existence 
for five or six years, the corms not having been removed from 
the ground in all that time. These corms go through the Win- 
ter without any apparent loss and bloom as abundantly as 
those which have been wintered indoors and planted out in the 
usual way. This statement, however, is more than matched by 
one which comes from Rangeley, Me., where Mrs. H. P. Smith, 
of Boston, has a Summer home. Mrs. Smith writes me that 
last Fall when she left Rangeley she neglected to lift a few 
seedling Gladioli, which remained in the ground all Winter 
in a climate where the temperature drops to 25 or 30 degrees 
below zero. This Spring, to Mrs. Smith’s great surprise, the 
plants came up early and have grown thriftily all the season. 
Perhaps the Gladiolus has greater endurance than is com- 
monly ascribed to it. 





Several visitors to the estate of William R. Coe, on Long 
Island, have spoken about the markers which are used on the 
bulb beds. For that reason, I have asked William G. Carter, 
Mr. Coe’s superintendent, to describe them. Mr. Carter says: 

These markers are simply ordinary tin dises such as are used by 
builders to fasten tar paper on the roofs of houses. We painted 
them in various colors and then pegged them in the grass with 
wire nails through the holes in the centers. They have proved very 
satisfactory because easy to handle and readily seen. They can 
be purchased from any dealer in building supplies. 

It is a unique plan which Mr. Carter has evolved, and one 


which seems well worth passing on to other garden makers. 


AUTUMN CROCUSES AND 
COLCHICUMS 


Most garden makers make no distinction between the 
Autumn Crocus and Colchicum autumnale, but if they should 
undertake to import the bulbs they would find that the Fed- 
eral Horticultural Board makes a very marked distinction. 
The importation of Colchicums for sale is forbidden. Autumn 
Crocuses, on the other hand, are admitted as freely as Tulips. 
It is the Crocuses, therefore, which are most likely to be 
purchased, although perhaps under the name of Colchicums. 
These bulbs must be planted just as soon as they arrive, 
because they begin to bloom very quickly. Sometimes, in- 
deed, they flower in the boxes in which they are shipped 
from Europe, without water or earth. In appearance they are 
practically the same as the Spring Crocuses, and may be 
used to advantage for giving color to the rock garden or the 
border in late Summer. They will also flower very quickly 
in the house if placed in a bowl or shallow basket and set in 
a sunny window. 
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A Garden of Rare Plants is a 
Source of Real Joy 


— and unusual plants add distinction to small home 


grounds, as well as large estates. Most of them are so 
reasonable in price that you can well afford to replace 
common varieties with these new and unusual specimens. 


Eight Uncommon Cotoneasters 


Some of these come from China, others from Europe. In 
normal winters most of the Cotoneasters are evergreen, and the 
roots are entirely hardy. 


Cotoneaster acutifolia (Pekin Cotoneaster), 3-4 ft., $1 
each, $9 for ten. 

Cotoneaster dielsiana (Diel’s Cotoneaster), 1-1% ft., $1 
each, $9 for ten; 2 ft., $1.50 each, $12.50 for ten. 

Cotoneaster divaricata (Spreading Cotoneaster), 1-1% ft., 
$1.50 each, $12.50 for ten. 

Cotoneaster foveolata, 4-5 ft., $3.50 each, $30 for ten. 

Cotoneaster horizontalis (Rock Cotoneaster), 4-6 in., 
75 cts. each, $7 for ten; 9 in., $1 each, $9 for ten. 

Cotoneaster rotundifolia (Roundleaf Cotoneaster), 1 ft., 
$1.50 each, $12.50 for ten. 

Cotoneaster simonsi (Simon’s Cotoneaster), 3-5 ft., $2.50 
each, $22.50 for ten. 

a zabeli, 114-2 ft., $2 each, $17.50 for ten; 3-4 

., $3.50 each, $30 for ten. 


We shall be pleased to Send you full information about rare ever- 
greens, flowering shrubs and ground covers. If you plan to 
change your garden plans this fall write us. 


HICKS’ NURSERIES 


Box E Westbury, L. I., New York 














INDESTRUCTO METAL 


PLANT SABELS 


For plants in greenhouses, gardens or pots. 
Label is copper or zinc; lasts for years. Writing 
always plain. Hangs from looped stake of cop- 
pered wire, which is stuck in soil. Two styles; 
packed 100 in box with writing stylus. No. 51, 
stake 8 in. tall, $1.75 per box. No. 52, stake 
10 in, tall, $2.00 per box. Postpaid. Other 
wired metal labels also supplied for attaching 
directly to plants and trees. 
Send 2c stamp for samples. 
Folder Free. Sold by many 
seedsmen and nurserymen. 


BALL & SOCKET MFG. CO. 
West Cheshire, Conn. 
















Hung on Looped 
Metal Stakes 

8 to 10 in. High 
for Sticking into 
Pots or 
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Winter and Spring 
Flowering 


BULBS 


which should be planted in the Fall, are 
beautifully illustrated and fully described 
in our 


AUTUMN CATALOGUE 


Also Seasonable Seeds, Roses, Hardy 
Perennials, etc. 


wy DREER’S 






A copy free if you mention “Horticulture” 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
























FOUR NEW ROSES FOR 
THE GARDEN 


NUMBER of the new Roses in my garden are showing 

qualities that will secure for them places among the 

best varieties for out-door cultivation. I wish to eal! 
attention to a few of these that have been sufficiently observed 
to warrant the forming of an opinion. 

In Florex we have a valuable acquisition to our already lone 
list of beautiful pink Roses. It is a cross of Premier and Mme. 
Butterfly and appears to have the good qualities of both 
parents. I know that this is high praise; but even more can 
be said. In color it is much better than Premier; and the flow- 
ers are much larger than those of Butterfly. The very large 
buds are beautiful in form and are borne on long, strong 
stems. The open Roses are double without crowding of the 
petals and are very charming. The color is a lovely bright 
coral-salmon which never changes to the objectionable pur- 
plish tints. It is vigorous in growth and is amply clothed with 
handsome foliage. The well proportioned plants flower freely 
and continuously. It may be pruned severely in the Spring 
but, as it breaks freely from the base does not need to be cut 
backward much during the growing season. 

Briarcliff is a sport of Columbia. Being an improvement 
over that Rose of many good qualities, it will soon become a 
favorite. The color is brighter than that of its parent, but its 
greatest merit is in the superior form of the buds, which are 
never of the poor, stubby shape too often produced by Colum- 
bia. The petals are longer than in the older variety and there- 
fore the buds are much more beautiful and the full blown 
flowers larger and higher in the center. The bushes are 
healthy, vigorous and prolific. The foliage is excellent and the 
flowers are very fragrant. Like Columbia’s, its flowers keep a 
remarkably long time. 

Last summer I was deeply impressed by the rare merits of 
Mrs. F. R. Pierson—a sport from Premier. This season, my 
experience with it has confirmed the good impression made 
last year. Its color is a bright crimson that is entirely free from 
the bluish hues that are prevalent in red Roses. The long 
pointed buds are exquisite in form, and the full open flowers 
are very large and beautiful. The long, shell-shaped petals 
have great substance, which gives the cut flowers unusual 
keeping quality. The long, stiff stems carry the flowers well 
above the foliage and do not soften in hot weather. As the flow- 
ers usually come singly, there is little need of disbudding. 

The distinct foliage is fine in form, good in color, leathery 
in texture and resistant to disease. Other assets of this Rose 
are vigorous growth, profusion of bloom and rich fragrance. 
It naturally makes bushes of good shape and, I find, it needs 
only moderate pruning. The strong combination of good 
qualities of this novelty leads me to believe it to be our best 
red Rose. 

Cuba one of Pernet’s late introductions, belongs to an en- 
tirely different class from the foregoing. It is nearly single, 
usually having less, rarely more than ten petals. Its place is in 
the decorative class. I know nothing in the range of Roses as 
brilliant as this new variety. The color is a gorgeous oriental 
red that throws out rays of copper and gold. It is brighter 
even than Padre but, perhaps, not quite as pleasing. In foliage 
and habit of growth, it is much better than Padre. The buds 
are long, slender and pointed. The petals are very large but 
thin and somewhat fleeting. The lack of lasting quality is made 
up by the profusion of blooms. 

The plants grow vigorously and branch freely. Little prun- 
ing, save cutting out dead or weak wood and keeping the bush 
in good shape, should be done. This gorgeously colored Rose 
should be kept apart from the other reds and from the rose- 
pink sorts, but it may be used in pleasant contrast to the white 
and pale yellow or salmon tinted varieties. All who like the 


| decorative Roses will welcome this novelty. 
| Orient Heights, Mass. 


—William F. Dusseault. 
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TREES WITH HANDSOME 
SUMMER-FOLIAGE* 


EW shrubs and still fewer trees are now in flower in our 

gardens, and many of our choicest trees and shrubs ap- 

pear badly disfigured, their leaves burned by the sun, 
battered and torn by winds, insect-eaten, withered from lack 
of moisture, and so on. There is perhaps no time during the 
summer in which we are more prone to appreciate clean and 
healthy looking foliage. It seems worth while, therefore, to 
survey with critical eyes the hardy plant material at the dis- 
posal of the gardener in our rather severe climate, and to list 
for well-weighed use those of our hardy trees and shrubs 
which distinguish themselves through their handsome foliage 
at this time of the year. 

How difficult an art it is to group trees and shrubs effee- 
tively, in pleasing harmony and with interesting contrasts is 
quickly realized by all who ever attempt it. The color of the 
leaves as well as their shape and texture, and the general habit 


of growth have to be considered very carefully for best results. 
The following concise notes strive to supply the information 
most needed for effectual grouping, and to suggest desirable 
combinations of such trees and shrubs as can now be observed 
in the plantings of the Morton Arboretum as having outstand- 
ingly handsome foliage. 

The Catalpas stand wind and drought much better than 
we might expect, if we consider their large fresh-green leaves, 
and they are very useful in the garden as shade trees and for 
contrast effects. Special attention may be called to C. hy- 
brida purpurea which now is quite conspicuous through its 
dark purple colored second young growth. The older leaves 
are fresh green like those of all other Catalpas. 

Many varieties of the genus Prunus are distinguished by 
healthy foliage all through the summer, though particularly 
worth mentioning seems to be the purple-leaved Prunus Pis- 
sardi, as it is commonly called, or Prunus cerasifera var. 
Pissardii, as it should be called properly. Much superior to 
the type, which discolors more or less to greenish purple in 
Summer, is the form nigra which stays clear dark purple all 
through the season. 

There is a white variegated form of this same plum, Prunus 
cerasifera elegans—or P. myrobalana variegata, under which 
name it travels most frequently—which seems to be also well 
worth having. Its narrow leaves are white margined and 
spotted ; the second young growth is pinkish. It forms a slow 
growing, finely branched, graceful shrub. Striking color effects 
may be obtained, if this variety is planted with some speci- 
mens of the purple-leaved nigra and is displayed against some 
blue Spruces or other conifers. 

Most Poplars, in particular, it seems, the European and 
American species, are apt to be attacked by caterpillars and 
all kind of other insects, which eat or otherwise disfigure the 
leaves and young shoots. That is, of course, a drawback. But, 
it seems as if at least two of the most beautiful of the Asiatic 
varieties, P. Simonii, which its pysamidal variety fastigiata, 
and P. Maximowiczii, should be mentioned here among the 
handsome-leafed trees. 

Many Willows have ornamental foliage. Salix alba sericea, is 
known also under several other names which refer to its 
unique beauty, like splendens, regalias, argentea and leu- 
cophylla. The long-lanceolate leaves are silvery white. It grows 
into a tall tree and is very fine as a background for red-leaved 
shrubs. 

Salix purpurea is handsome in all its varieties, but particu- 
larly graceful in the slender-branched, narrow leaved var. 
gracilis. The leaves and young shoots are purplish. It grows 
into a tall shrub. 





*From the Bulletin of the Morton Arboretum, Lisle, Ill., for August 9. 








HORSFORDS Hardy 







PERENNIALS 


From 


Cold 


Vermont 


Of our own culture—grown 
: in the low temperature of 
this latitude, these perennials are 
extra hardy; should thrive and 
bloom most anywhere. Among 
: many of high blooming habits— 
; of remarkable sturdiness—are 


~#~ HORSFORD’S 
REGAL 
DELPHINIUMS 


35e Each $3.50 Dozen 


These are hybrids—well liked from coast to 
coast. Popular with expert and amateur 
alike. Growth is heavy, compact, in large, 
individual blooms on tall, solid spikes, mostly 
double. Tints range from delicate pinks to 
velvety blues. 


Many of the following are 25c each, $2.00 a 


dozen. Some are a little less, a few more: 
Iris, Peonies, Poppies, Lilies, Phlox, Cam- 
panulas, Asters, Chrysanthemums, Foxgloves, 


Sweet Williams, Pinks, etc. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG TODAY 
In our Garden Book you'll find a long list 
of Perennials, Lily Collections, Ferns, Vines, 
Evergreens, Trailers and Climbers, Shrubs, 
Hedge Plants, Roses, etc., all with cultural 
d rections. 


eames FF. Ti. HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vermont 





SINGLE and JAPANESE PEONIES 


are especially beautiful for garden effect 
Single Japanese 


I I oko ce we se eo $2.50 a 5 0 4.6 636 0 004 $3.50 
L’Etincelante, carmine ........ 2.00 Ama-No-Sode, deep pink ...... 8.00 
Madeleine Gauthier, flesh ...... 2.00 2 eee 3.00 
The Moor, dark garnet ........ 1.00 GUD no os nc cSune ae 1.50 


Other fine varieties listed in our catalogue at reasonable prices 


GRAY & COLE WARD HILL, MASS. 


TEA CRAB 


(Malus theifera) 
Discovered in Western China and introduced to the Arnold Arboretum 
by Prof. E. H. Wilson. 


A decorative plant of the first class. Early flowering and when in 
bloom looks like a Cherry tree rather than an Apple tree. Its habit is 
upright, spreading with rather zigzag branches which are densely 
studded with short spurs producing numerous clusters of flowers rose- 
red in bud, becoming pale and almost white when fully expanded. 
Fragrant. 


In Central China the peasants collect the leaves and from them prepare 
a palatable beverage which they call “red tea,” hence its name. 
One of the handsomest of the Asiatic Crab Apples. 


5 to 6 ft. specimens, balled and burlapped, at $3.00 
6 to 7 ft. specimens, balled and burlapped, at $3.50 
Packed ready for shipment at these prices. 


W yman’s 


Framingham Nurseries 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
Catalog now ready for distribution. 
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SHUMWAY'S (Cy 
? "Winapaall Bulbs ~ 


S Springtime Blooms 











y= 
aN 4 Fall is the time to plant bulbs for a re- 
- TIAN. ¢} splendent springtime garden. For your 
> A Vv consideration a selection of a few of the 
| 4 8) | outstanding varieties of Darwin, Cottage 
rage: : ' 
Y Boil V y and Breeder Tulips are listed below. 
Ye vy) UNV All bulbs imported direct from Holland. 
he Carefully selected for largest sizes only. 
New Lowered Prices 
Darwin Color Price Per 100 
Princess Elizabeth Rose Pink .................. $ 5.00 
Pride of Haarlem Rose Carmine ............ 3.75 
Baronne Tonnaye Vivid Pink ................ 3.75 
Bartigon Carmine Crimson ...... 4.00 
Rev. H. Ewbank Lilac, Blue Base ........ 4.00 
La Tulipe Noire Nearly Black _ ............ 
Clara Butt Salmon Pink 
Valentine Lees 
Scarlet Beauty OE Nace taccnccas 
Yellow Darwin 
Breeder 
Golden Bronze Name Describes Color 4.75 
Cardinal Manning Rosy Violet, Salmon 
ea .00 
1200 Bulbs—100 of each  ............--..-e00ee0-e0ee 49.00 
600 Bulbs— 50 of each  -2222.202...2-cceeeeeeecee 25.00 
300 Bulbs— 25 of cach .2.........cceccececeereeee 12.75 
Superfine Mixtures—Largest Size Bulbs 
Darwin Tulips ........ 17 Varieties, 100 for $ 3.00 
Breeder Tulips .......... 15 3.50 
Cottage Tulips .......... - oS ae 
Early Single Tulips.... 12 "Oe: ee 
Early Double Tulips..12 “ leet 
EE mo 2) Coe 
Hyacinths _................ 10 sae 


50 bulbs of any of the ai at the 100 rate. 
All Prices Include Delivery Charges 
Handsome Free Catalog in full colors pictures a 
great variety of Tulips, Narcissi, Hyacinths, 
Crocus, Peonies, Lilies, etc. Waite Topay / 
R.H.SHUMWAY,SEEDSMAN Dept. “J” 
Established 1870 
118-122 So. First St. Rockford, III. 

















PUGET SOUND PEONIES AND IRISES! 


With the size, vigor and health that American Peony Society last year. We 
characterize all plant growth on Puget can furnish the best of the novelties 
Sound you will not be just to yourself and standard varieties. Distance need 
until you give these superb plants a not deter you for we prepay delivery. 
trial. Awarded Silver Medal of the Catalog. Give us a trial! 

PUGET SOUND PEONY GARDENS 


R. F. D. 12, Box 727-C Seattle, Washington 











FARQUHAR’S 













Strawberry Plants 


These are strong pot-grown plants which can be safely shipped to 
any reasonable distance. If they are planted early in September 
|| they will produce a large crop of fruit next season. All varieties 
| offered are perfect-flowering, needing no fertilization by another 
| variety. 


| EARLY VARIETIES —Arabine, Howard 17, Glen Mary, Premier, 
Senator Dunlap. 


MEDIUM VARIETIES — Big Joe, Brandywine, Marshall, New York. 


| LATE VARIETIES — Commonwealth, Gandy, Judith, William Belt. 
I Each of the above varieties, $1 per doz.; $7 per 100. 


EVERBEARING VARIETIES — Superb, Progressive, $1.25 per doz.; 
$8 per 100. 


| CATALOGUE MAILED ON REQUEST 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 


6 South Market Street Boston, Mass. 











Nearly all the species and varieties of Mountain Ash have 
healthy and ornamental foliage all through the summer, 
though the least desirable, at least with us, seems to be the 
most commonly cultivated one—the American Mountain Ash, 
(Sorbus americana). 

Sorbus discolor (S. pekinensis) is far superior. It is the best 
of the pinnate-leaved species, as far as the summer-foliage is 
concerned. It also colors very beautifully in the fall. Its fruits 
are white, but quite conspicuous. 

The best of the red fruited, pinnate-leaved species is, with 
us, Sorbus commixta, which hails from Korea and Japan. It 
is similar in appearance to S. americana but is more graceful 
in general habit and has healthier foliage. 

Sorbus alnifolia, as the name implies, has Alder-like leaves. 
The bright green leaves turn brilliant scarlet in fall. An inter- 
esting group may be formed, if this Sorbus is planted in com- 
bination with the following trees and shrubs: Carpinus, 
Castanea, Corylus, Hamamelis, Ostraya and any of the Elms 
enumerated below. 

The small-leaved Elms are the ones which are most desirable 
for good summer foliage with us. In particular the following: 

Ulmus parvifolia, a slow growing, densely branched, round- 
headed, small tree with lustrous green leaves which color pur- 
plish in the fall. Flowers in autumn. 

Ulmus pumila is a small tree of dense pyramidal growth 
with small, fresh-green leaves on slender, grayish branches. 

Ulmus procera purpurascens is a densely branched tree 
with small purplish leaves, cultivated also under the name 
of Ulmus campestris myrtifolia purpurea. The yellow-leaved 
varieties of Elms are handsome only in spring, at least, with 
us. 


SKELETONIZER ATTACKS 
APPLE TREES 


A new insect pest of apples has made its presence felt this 
summer and numerous complaints have been received by ento- 
mologists at the Experiment Station at Geneva, N. Y. This is 
the apple and thorn skeletonizer, according to the Station 
workers, and it is responsible for the browning and blighting 
of apple foliage so noticeable along the highways of New 
York at this time in unsprayed or poorly sprayed orchards. 

‘*There have been numerous inquiries during the past month 
as to the cause of the burning and the blighted appearance 
of the leaves of many apple orchards,’’ says a statement issued 
by the Station authorities. ‘‘The insect responsible for this 
injury is new to New York, although it is well known in 
Europe and was first discovered in this country in the lower 
Hudson River Valley in 1917. 


‘*Since then, the skeletonizer has spread up the Valley to 
Albany, eastward into Connecticut and Massachusetts, and 
westward in New York. It has been present in the western part 
of the State for three years, but this is the first season that 
injury has been extensive enough to attract attention. 


‘‘The apple is the preferred food plant of the skeletonizer, 
and upon close examination it will be found that the cater- 
pillars feed almost together upon the upper surface of the 
leaves eating out the green tissues almost completely. When 
the caterpillars are full grown they are about half an inch 
long, yellowish green in color, and are marked with tiny black 
spots. 

‘‘Three generations generally develop between June and 
October, the late summer brood causing the most damage. If 
the injury is severe, the fruit is often poorly colored and 
undersized, and in eases of complete defoliation the next 
year’s crop may be lost. 

‘*The skeletonizer is readily killed by applications of arsen- 
ate of lead and trees receiving the regular apple spray 
schedule throughout the season normally suffer very little, if 
any, injury from this pest.’’ 
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HOME GROWN IRISES 


Buy IRISES from growers near- 
est your own home. Grown ina 
colder climate they are hardier 
and free from disease. 

Just try one dozen for $2 prepaid 
P. P. 2 each of 6 varieties. Plant 
from Aug. 15 to Sept. 20. 


A. M. DOWS 
136 Smith Street Lowell, Mass. 








PEONIES 


Shaylor’s Originations and other 
choice varieties 
Price list on request 


SHAYLOR & ALLISON 
11 Ridgeway Road, Auburndale, Mass. 








Peonies Iris 
50 Acres 10 Acres 
Prices right. Write for catalogues 
GILBERT H. WILD & SON 








Sarcoxie, Mo. 








Seabrook Nurseries 
LOUIS G. ROWE 
Seabrook, New Hampshire 
SUPERIOR GLADIOLI 











4 NEW ENGLAND » | 
QUALITY STOCK—FRESH DUG 
EVERGREENS 
Deciduous Trees, Shrubs & Vines 
© ~ * 4» Vege Book 





@Titile Tree Farm @® 








LILIUM REGALE 


Orders Accepted now for Fall delivery 
REGALE BULBS 


No. 1 Each 10 100 
‘ 2 in. and up diam. $.60 $5.50 $50.00 
7 9 

4.75 465.00 


No 2 
1% to 2 in. diam. .50 
No. 3 


NO. 
1 to 1% in. diam. .30 2.75 22.50 
No. 4 


% to lin. diam.  .20 1.75 15.00 


5 bulbs at 10 rates; 25 bulbs at 100 rates 
WILLIAM SWAN 


Pine Avenue Milton, Mass, 








HANDSOME BUT SOMEWHAT 
TENDER SHRUBS 


Any list of shrubs to bloom in midsummer should include 
Hypericum prolificum (Shrubby St. Johnswort). Most nur- 
serymen list it but it seems to be seldom used. As it is propa- 
gated by seed it varies greatly, especially in the glossiness of 
the foliage, and probably in freedom of bloom. The flowers 
are a clear golden yellow with five petals, which open fiat, 
and a fuzzy tuft of stamens in the center. The shrub grows 
from two to five feet in height, but usually is about three feet. 

While the shrub will grow almost anywhere, it does best in 
a medium sandy soil in full sun. In the wild it grows in the 
shade along streams and on mountain sides and also among 
rocks and on dry ledges in full sun. In this climate the foliage 
is remarkably persistent and the rich green of the leaves is 
sometimes held until Christmas. 

A new species of St. Johnswort, Hypericum oklahomense, 
has recently been described. This bloomed for me the first time 
this year. It is much like Hypericum prolificum but is smaller 
and more of a rock shrub. In the wild it grows among boulders 
along the tops of some of the highest mountains here in the 
Ozarks. It has not been introduced to general cultivation. 

Another good shrub is Vitex agnus-castus, the Lilac Chaste- 
tree. As the name indicates it may be a tree but in climates 
with below zero temperatures it remains a shrub. To be sure, 
it is not entirely hardy but it is hardier than Buddleia. It is 
of coarse growth. If the tops freeze back, as they often do here, 
new growths from the crown soon shoot up to a height of 
five feet and are blooming by August. The flowers are in spikes 
and are much more attractive than those of the Butterflybush. 
All parts of the plant have a spicy fragrance somewhere be- 
tween the odor of sage and the odor of pepper. 

Of all summer blooming shrubs none can equal the Crape- 
myrtle. Unfortunately it is not hardy in the colder sections. 
In one old, high stone-walled garden in Arkansas the Crape- 
myrtles are planted along the north wall. These have never 
been killed or even severely injured by even far below zero 
temperatures, but plants set out in the open a few feet from 
the wall often freeze to the ground. The plants are seldom 
killed outright but new growth will produce only a flower 
cluster or two while plants which winter well will bear hun- 
dreds even thousands of great pink panicles of flowers. There 
are other color forms including white, lavender and deep 
rose, but the deep clear pink form is the best one. Anyone who 
attempts to grow this shrub in severe climates should if possi- 
ble give it the protection of a wall, also plant in a well drained 
sandy soil. Planting is best done in the Spring. 

—Ralph W. Shreve. 
Farmington, Ark. 














Kalmias 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas 


Highest quality plants shipped from the Appalachian Moun- 
tains in any quantity. For specimen and special planting we 
furnish nursery-grown stock from our Stroudsburg nursery. 


Our General Catalog mailed on request. 


LABARS' RHODODENDRON NURSERY 
Box 65-H Stroudsburg, Penna. 








PAEONIA ARBOREA BANKSI 
(Tree Peony) 


Large double flesh pink flowers; strong 
shrubs on their own roots, each $4.00, 
| dozen $40. Very large specimen plants, 
15 years old, having borne 50 to 100 
blooms during 1927, at $15 each. 


Oberlin Peony Gardens 
P. O. Box 143 Sinking Spring, Penna. 








Glorious Peonies 


Only the best varieties 
of this noble flower 
Send for list 
I. S. HENDRICKSON 
Box F Jamesport, L. I., N. Y. 

















money can 


| 
| We Have the Finest Collections 
| 
| Ss buy and we 





Lease on garden space near Boston wanted 
for experimental purposes by experienced 
young gardener with best references. F. 
W. S., c/o Horticulture. 





Princeps Narcissus 


The finest medium priced, early 
| garden Daffodil 
| | 80c per doz., $6.00 per 100 bulbs. 
Planting size, $2.00 per 100 
$15.00 per 1,000 
Also other Narcissus, Tulips, 
| Iris and Lilies 
Write for “Joe’s Bulb Bulletin” 
| JOE SMITH 
Olympia Washington 














IRIS 





PEONIES 


America’s Greatest Garden 
aaa By ERNEST H. WILSON 


Keeper of the Arnold Arboretum 
of Harvard University 








128 pages with 51 illustrations, 
a frontispiece of the late Charles 
S. Sargent and a map of the 
Arnold Arboretum. 


Price, $3.00 


At All Bookstores, or the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
THE STRATFORD CO., Publishers, Boston 











When deciding where to place your order do you consider Quality as well as 
price? Our prices are low but we depend on QUALITY and SERVICE to secure 
and retain your patronage and good will. When our advertisement appeared 
last month a man came to see wnat kind of stock we send out; said he had been 
told by a competitor that at the prices quoted he would get very small rhizomes 
which most likely would be untrue to name. He was shown some ready to ship, 
and said they were the largest he had ever seen, and ordered 200 mixed and 
$30.00 worth of named varieties. When he received them he must have been 
satisfied because like Oliver Twist he came back for MORE. (Was willing to 
take a chance on their being true to name.) 
Every Knock is a BOOST! May we show YOU? 
For $3 I will send 12 Iris worth $4.70. 5 Peonies worth $7.75 for $5. 
Avalanche, Chestine Gowdy, 


A. E. Kunderd, Blue Boy, Dusky Rosefield. Mme. © M Ducel 
P r ‘ > “ ; li , Lore- osefield, . Urousse, me, ucel, 
Maid, Fairy, Iris King, Isoline, Lore $15 worth of Peonies for $10. 


ley, Mrs. H. Darwin, Palaurea, : - 
be ee Admiral Togo, Edith Forrest, Long 
Quaker Lady, Rhein Nixe, Sherbet. fellow, Mme. Jules Dessert, E. G. 
9 Iris listing at $8.25 for only $5. Hill. 


Anna Farr, Francina, L. A. William- 6 Peonies worth $25 for $15. 


son, Lord of June, Myth, Princess Cherry Hill, Grover Oleveland, James 
Reatrice, Prospero, Queen Caterina, Kelway, Longfellow, Tourangelle, 
Steepway. Walter Faxon. 


100 Mixed Iris $5, 1000 $45, all named varieties but not la»eled 
Mixed PHLOX $1.50 per doz, $10 per 100 


Upon your satisfaction depends my success. Ask for catalogue, 
and see what my customers say 


GEO. N. SMITH, 167 Cedar Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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é BAY STA: 
Ly ee 


Fall 
Planting 


Our new catalogue will 
supply the information 
you will want about what 
to plant this fall. 








Evergreens, herbaceous 
plants, flowering shrubs 
and deciduous trees are 
among the many varieties 
shown that may be trans- 
planted from the middle of 
August, until the ground 
freezes in December. 


Write today for our new 
illustrated catalogue or 
send us a list of your re- 
quirements, on which we 
will be very glad to quote 
prices. 
Bay State Nurseries 


W.H. Wyman & Sons, Proprietors 
North Abington Mass. 


THE LARGE-LEAFED 
CHASTE TREE 


HE large-leafed Chaste Tree (Vitex macrophylla) is 
really a shrub and one which is but little known, not 
being grown nearly so widely as Vitex agnus-castus of 
which it is a very handsome variety. V. macrophylla makes a 
plant three or four feet high, and has attractive foliage which 


gives off an aromatic odor. The greatest merit of this shrub 
lies in the fact that it blooms in late Summer and Autumn, 
being covered with lavender-blue trusses for many weeks, 
usually until frost. The flowers are not quite so conspicuous 






























Special Offer of Darwin 
Tulips, $5.00 Collection 


Twenty each of five varieties. Our 
selection, Top Root Bulbs. 


Prepaid anywhere in U. 8. 
and Canada 
Roderick M. Crocket & Co., Inc 
Bulb Importers 


Cranford New Jersey 


Ask for our Golden Book 
of Bulbs 




















Kemp’s New Wonder 
Orchid-Flowered 
Japanese Irises 


Last year I introduced this new strain 
of hybrid seedlings, the result of years 
of careful breeding and selection. New 
colors in spectacular large flowers, and 
wonderfully prolific in bloom, many 
three year clumps producing up to 35 
and 40 bloom stalks this year. 


Send for Descriptive Price List 


It will give you a short history of 
these wonderful Japanese Irises with 
careful color descriptions of each vari- 
ety. Customers of last year are order- 
ing more of them this year, which 
proves their superiority over any other 
strain. You will also be interested in 
the new species, Laevigata Alba Pu- 
purea. Indigo blue and white in color. 
Entirely new and one of the most de- 
sirable species ever introduced. 


J. A. KEMP, Plant Breeder 
Little Silver New Jersey 



























THE FLOWERS OF VITEX MACROPHYLLA 








as those of the Buddleia, but on the other hand, the plants 
are less straggling in habit and in some ways more desirable. 
It is not known just how hardy this Chaste Tree is. Probably 
it ean be grown with perfect success in Long Island and 
from New York south. No doubt there are also sheltered 
spots around Boston where it will thrive. It can be given a 
prominent position and one near the house, having a some- 
what refined appearance. 








PRICE EXTRAORDINARY! 


100 ‘Sarwin’ TULIPS 


$2.50 POSTPAID 


Absolutely Guaranteed—a convincing trial 


10 COLORS — 10 VARIETIES 
TOP SIZE BULBS, separately packed 


and labeled. If bulbs, upon receipt, do not 
prove what we claim them to be, we guar 
antee money back. 


Bartigon, Clara Butt, Dream, Europe, 


Gretchen, Le Notre, Madam Krelage, Pride 
of Haarlem, Prof. Rauwenhof, Wm. Cop- 
land. Your choice, as many or as few 
varieties as you desire. 


ORDER NOW! DO NOT DELAY!! 


Prompt delivery assured. Price list mailed 
FREE upon request. 


HOLLAND BULB CO. 


428 West 35th Street, New York City 
Nurseries: Noordwykerhout, Holland 


Hillside Phlox 


25 Extra Fine Varieties 


Divisions from strong field- 
grown clumps 


IRIS PEONIES 














PERENNIALS 
W rite for Catalog 


Hillside Gardens 


Amesbury 





PEONIE 


10 Karl Rosefield, Best Crimson $6.00 


Special offer to 
get acquainted: 


10 Avalanche, Fine White 4.00 
10 Mme. de Galhau, Pink 3.00 
$13.00 


ALL 30 ROOTS FOR $10.00 CASH 
Send for special Peony list 
BLUE RIDGE PEONY GARDENS 
R. 3, Kansas City, Mo. 











Established 1866 


Naperville Nurseries 
Naperville, Illinois 


Plant material for Landscape, 
Horticultural and Forestry 
Projects 


Choice line of 
STRONG PERENNIAL PLANTS, 
TREES, SHRUBS, VINES AND 
EVERGREENS 


If you do not receive our catalog, 4 
card will bring it. 










Long Distance, Naperville No. 1 























JEWEL ELECTRIC FOUNTAINS 


We make several styles of portable illuminated electric foun- 
The clear sparkling water falling 
on the artistic illuminated shade makes a beautiful decoration 
They are portable and can be 
moved to any room as they do not require any water connec- 
tion. The top container can be lifted off this two-piece reed 
The beautiful art glass splash ring reflects 
Our Jewel Fountain is an excellent humidifier and 
Its artistic beauty will 


tains for the home and office. 


for sun-parlor or living-rooms. 


stand for table use. 
the light. 
it cools the atmosphere in summer. 
make it a joy forever in your home. 
New York Show Rooms, 200 Fifth Avenue. 
acting as our agents. 
on our electric fountains and specialties. 





Dept. Hor. 


—— 


Many florists are 
Send 10 cents for our illustrated catalog 


JEWEL ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 
4505 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 
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We Must Sell Our Over- 


stock of 
Specimens Taxus Cuspidata, 2, 24, 3, 34 
and 4 ft 


aa Hibernica, 3, 34, 4 

an \. 

Specimens Retinospera Plumosa Aurea, 2, 
$ and 4 ft. 

Specimens Picea Pungens Glauca, 24, 3 
and 34 ft. 

Specimens Sciadopytis Verticallata, 3, 4 
and 6 ft. 


Specimens Rhododendron Maximum, 3, 4 
and 5 ft. 


At a Big Discount from Catalogue 


Prices. See Them? 
Also about all the desirable EVER- 
GREENS at attractive prices 
Fine stock of Arbor Vitae for hedges 


JAMES W. EUSTIS WACHUCHUNE 
NURSERIES 


Cohasset Mass. 
(Private drive off Beechwood St.) 





——PEONIES 


It is to our mutual advantage 





that you have our comprehensive 
catalogue. 


CJarence W. HubbarD 


ROWER OF 


d& PEONIES & IRISES &® 


1530 WILMETTE AVE., WILMETTE, ILL. 











IRISES of PERSONALITY 


More than 200 of the world’s best named 
varieties of this ‘‘most popular garden 
fower of America.’’ Multiply your garden 
joys by planting some of these finer sorts. 
For a limited time I will send postpaid my 
own selection, 10 named sorts averaging 
$1.00 each, $5.00; 10 averaging $2.00 
each for $10.00; 10 averaging $3.00 each 
for $15.00; et cetera. 
R. V. ASHLEY 


172 Grand Blvd., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Member American Iris Society 





Dutch Blooms for American Gardens 


Order Direct From Van't Hof 
& Bilokker, Limmen, Holland 
F. O. B. New York, catalo 
and booklet on Bulb Gro 
free on request. Our Forward- 
ing Agents at New York ar- 
range for clearance from Cus- 
toms and inspection. Prices 
quoted cover all such charges. 
Representative in 
United States and Oanada: 


S. B. McCREADY 
{80 Brunswick Ave., Toronto 4, Canada 








AUTUMN WORK IN THE 
GARDEN BORDERS 


middle of the month, it is better to wait until Spring. 


planting can be done late in the month. 


them at as little cost as possible. 


advantage in improving the soil, and their use is suggested 
in making garden borders where the soil is not rich and 





mellow. 


EW garden makers care to tear up their hardy borders 
EF. early September, this work being postponed until the 

last of the month or the first of October, when it can be 
done almost equally well, although, of course, there is some 
value in getting divided plants into the ground as soon as 
possible. If new borders are to be made, the work should be 
done by the middie of September. If plants have been grow- 
ing in seed beds or coldframes, it is well to get them estab- 
lished in the open ground as soon as possible. This is particu- 
larly true of Hollyhocks, Foxgloves, Sweet Williams, Pyre- 
thrums and Gaillardias. If they cannot be moved before the 


Oriental Poppies should be moved or divided within the 
next week or two. It is not necessary to hurry about setting 
out Peonies, but orders should be put in at once so that 


It is possible to buy young plants of many perennials 
which have been started by commercial growers, either in 
seed beds or in coldframes. They can be obtained at a low 
price compared with that charged for larger plants in 
Spring. Some garden makers buy these plants and set them 
directly in the garden, while others plant them in nursery 
rows and hold them until Spring or possibly until another 
Fall, depending upon the character of the plants. This is a 
good plan to be followed by amateurs who do not care to 
take the trouble to raise their own plants from seeds, but 
who like to have a wide variety of perennials and to obtain 


Both new beds and old beds which are being made over 
need nourishment. Nothing is better, of course, than thor- 
oughly rotted old manure, but in its absence pulverized sheep 
manure or pulverized poultry manure and a liberal amount 
of bone meal should be used. Bone meal acts slowly and feeds 
the plants for a long time. If the soil is very heavy or very 
light, it ean be greatly improved by working in a liberal 
amount of leaf mold such as can now be obtained in bags or 
bales. Peat moss, although less valuable for that particular 
purpose, can also be worked into the ground to loosen up 
the soil. There are various forms of humus which are of great 
































OUR FIFTIETH YEAR—1878-1927 


LARGE TRANSPLANTS AT LOW PRICES 


ARLY Fall and up to the end of September is a well recognized 
E and safe time to plant young evergreens—especially larger trans- 

plants for more rapid results, for instance:—(AlIll prices per thou- 
sand, smaller quantities, see price list) 


Norway Spruce 
7” to 14”, once trans., $48.00 


White Spruce 
7” to 14”’ twice trans., $78.00 


Douglas Fir (Blue strain) 
12”to 15”, twice trans., $290.00 
($35.00 per 100) 


Austrian Pine 
10” to 12”, twice trans., $225.00 
($30.00 per 100) 


Red Pine (Resinosa) 
5” to 8”, once trans., $35.00 


Red Pine (Densiflora) 
18” to 24”, once trans., $80.00 


Scotch Pine White Pine (New Eng. only) 
12” to 18”, once trans., $35.00 10” to 18”, once trans., $30.00 


Have you our new list of special prices? Copy on request. 


Kelsey Nursery Service 


Fifty Church Street, New York City 











Siberian Iris 


Many eminent authorities consider 


these the finest of all Iris. They 
are easy to grow, in the garden, or 
by the waterside, and are good for 
naturalizing. They make excel- 
lent cut flowers, coming just after 
the bearded Iris and grow four feet 
tall. 

SNOW QUEEN: The finest white. 
BLUE KING: A gorgeous blue. 
= WALLACE: Light blue-pur- 

e. 

10 each, total 30 fine plants, for $5 
Rare and Choice Varieties of 


Which My Stock Is Limited 


DRAGONFLY: Pale bright blue 
standards — flushed violet, with 
falls of rich sky blue ...... $2.50 


EMPEROR: Deep violet blue. Very 
large flowers. One of the best. $1 


KINGFISHER BLUE: The finest 


EE ca nes ooeeence actus $2.50 
PAPILLON: Beautiful cambridge 
Pi. cotheciakestha cnaaee $1.50 
PERRY’S BLUE: Beautiful sky 
ra ee $1 


One each for $6 
INTERMEDIATE IRIS 


They bloom right after the crocus 
and are most interesting, coming 
ahead of the tall bearded Iris. 
20 plants in 4 varieties, labeled, 
for $3 


JAPANESE IRIS 
12 plants, not labeled, for $3.50 


BEARDED IRIS 


40 plants in 8 extra choice varieties, 
my selection, labeled, for $6 


As I grow nothing but choice vari- 
eties you are sure to be pleased with 
any of these coilections. 


R. Wayman 


Bayside Long Island, N. Y. 
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Chinese Sand Pear 


(Pyrus calleryana) 


Small ornamental tree, smooth clean barked, pyramidal in habit. 


Pure white flowers in very early spring. Foliage is exceptionally 
beautiful in autumn, color ranging from yellow to deep wine-red 
and mahogany. 


This variety was used with excellent effect in our recent exhibit 
in Horticultural Hall in conjunction with evergreens. 


Especially fine for a lawn specimen where a small diameter tree 
is desired. 
Does well on ordinary well drained soil. 


8 to 10 ft. specimens $4.00 
10 to 12 ft. specimens $5.00 


Packed ready for shipment at these prices 
Catalog now ready for distribution 


W yman’s 


Framingham Nurseries 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 















Roses, Chrysanthemums, Carnations, Delphiniums and 
Novelties and Standard Varieties of Perennial Plants 


Our 1927 catalogue is a work of art and 
we shall appreciate your request for a copy. 


TOTTY’S 


MADISON NEW JERSEY 


















LATHAM RASPBERRY 
PLANTS 


Free from Mosaic, Leaf Curl, Crown 
Gall, etc. Priced for Fall delivery. 


A. B. COLEMAN & SON 
Aitkin Minn. 


Gripit Plant Stakes 


in 
Five Different Lengths 
Peony Hoops 


FARM & GARDEN SHOP 
39 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 

































The House of Quality 


Invites your inspection of their choice line of nursery stock grown 
especially for those who want the best quality obtainable. 


Ornamental Evergreens—choice shade trees, flowering shrubs and 
vines. 


The cream of the world’s choicest Peonies, Iris and Phlox and 
hardy garden perennials are at your command. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 


Catalog West Newbury, Mass. Not Open Sundays 
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Madonna Lilies (Lilium Candidum) 


Grown by a specialist in the North of France 


Use these Lilies to furnish a note of distinction in your garden. Their 
queenly elegance and delightful fragrance make them extremely desirable. 
Secure a striking color combination by planting near Delphiniums. Charm- 
ing among ferns. Perfectly hardy and easily grown if planted early enough 
in the Fall to make good growth before the ground freezes. Order now. 
Bulbs from a direct importation ready for delivery. 


Dozen 
$5.00 


Hundred 
$40.00 
EI 6 s'a.0 6 0s 006 06 de 40c 4.00 30.00 

ee HT EE vc vcccevsccesvenbe 35c 3.50 25.00 


Our Fall Bulb Catalog is just off the press. Write today for a free copy. 


FISKE SEED COMPANY 
New England’s Leading Seed Store 
12 and 13 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE BOSTON, MASS. 
TSIM SMe USS ss eiieniiniisnniini sini 


Pe ee ee ree 50c 
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VARIETIES OF PHLOX FOR 
NORTHERN GARDENS 


Perennial Phlox does well in most garden soils, but, to en- 
sure success in dry seasons, it should be planted, if possible, 
where the soil is not likely to dry out. It succeeds well in par- 
tial shade. Its chief enemy is red spider, which is very trouble- 
some in dry weather. This tiny insect works on the underside 
of the leaves, and the best remedy for it is a thorough washing 
of that side of the leaves with water. Sulphur is also useful. 

Many varieties of Perennial Phlox have been tested in the 
Horticultural Division of the Experimental Farm in Canada, 
and the following are considered some of the best, according 
to a recent Bulletin. 

Antonin Mercie.—Bright violet suffused with white, large 
white centre. . 

Consul H. Trost.—Pure red with French purple centre. 

Eclaireur.—Bright rosy magenta shading lighter. One of 
the earliest. 

Elizabeth Campbell.—Salmon pink, shading lighter. The 
best pink. 

Etna, or Mounet-Suwlly.—Bright crimson red with darker 
centre. Both very good. 

Wm. Robinson.—Salmon, large flowers. 

Widar, or Lamartine.— Bright violet with large white 
centre. 

Pantheon.—Crimson pink suffused with white about centre. 

Pyramide, or Fiancee. — Flowers pure white. Both very 
good. 

Selma.—Lilaec rose with conspicuous crimson eye. 

Europe.—Pure white with crimson carmine centre. 

Miss Lingard.—White with a lilac centre. An early, free 
blooming suffruticosa variety. 

Tapis Blane.—One of the best whites, dwarf. 

Geo. A. Strohlein.—Orange scarlet. 

Mme. M. Carvalho.—Mottled white and pink. 

Thor.—Carmine, conspicuously lighter about a dark eye. 

W. C. Egan.—Pale lilac rose with red eye. Flowers very 
large. 


NEW SEED CATALOGUES 


Auten, Benjamin C. (Oronogo Flower Gardens, Carterville, Mo.) 
Autumn catalogue, 1927. 

Battey, Paul L. (Northbrook Gardens, Glencoe, III.) 
1927 Price List — Peonies 

Bonnewitz, Lee R. (Van Wert, Ohio) 
Oriental Poppies 
A descriptive folder of choice varieties. 
Peonies 1927 
A full list of single, double, and Japanese varieties. Descriptions 
are unusually informative, giving notes on habits of growth, values 
of landscape purposes, and individual peculiarities of each variety. 


Clark, William Edwin (Sunnymede, Sharon, Mass.) 
Gladiolus list. 
A price list giving originator and brief description. Features four 
African species — G. psittacinus, G. dracocephalus, G. primulinus, 
G. Saundersii. 


Crockett, Roderick M. & Co. (100 Union Ave: N., Cranford, N. J.) 
Crockett’s Garden Gems for 1927 
A general catalogue, including flowers and vegetables. Features 
new and rare rock plants, winter flowering plants for the green- 
house, perennial flower seeds. 


Dickson & Robinson (Cathedral St., Manchester, Eng.) 
Bulbs, forcing plants, Roses, garden plants 
Farquhar, R. & J. Co. (6 South Market St., Boston) 
Autumn catalogue, 1927 
Bulbs, perennials, ornamental and fruit trees and shrubs, foliage 
and flowering plants for indoor culture. 
Hendrickson, I. S. (Peconic Bay Boulevard, Jamesport, L. I., N. Y.) 
Glorious Peonies 
Marshall, W. E. & Co., Inc. 
Fall bulbs 1927 
Bulbs, plants and perennial seeds for fall planting. 


Rounds, Will. (Studio Gardens, 112 First St., Lowell, Mass.) 
List of Iris seedlings, Sedums and Sempervivums. 
Wayman, R. (Bayside, L. I., N. Y.) 
Price list of choice Irises 
Gives name of originator and date of introduction. 
choice foreign varieties. 


(150 West 23d St., New York City) 


Includes many 
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Cacti and Other 
Desert Plants 


We can furnish you desert plants from 
the smallest to the largest specimens 
for immediate effects. We collect all 
over the West and can furnish you 
wonderful specimens of Cacti and 
Yuccas, Dasylirons, Century Plants, 
etc. 

We can ship you the largest specimens 
of the wonderful O. Giganteus from 
Arizona at $1.50 to $6.00 each, and 
the largest E. Wislizenii, from $1.50 up 
to $30.00 each for BIG specimens. Fine 
collection of 12 rare plants for window 
gardening, $5.00 express collect. 10 
nice plants for bowl planting, $3.00 
express collect.. One dozen handsome 
decorated Mexican bowls for planting 
cacti, 6 inches, with 36 cacti for plant- 
ing, $10,00 express collect. This col- 
lection makes a handsome display. II- 
lustrated catalogue, with 8 cacti and 
bowl to plant them, $1.25 postpaid. 
Mexican bowls for potting cacti, $3.00 
dozen express collect. New edition cat- 
alogue with package mixed cacti seeds, 
25 cents. 


DESERT PLANT COMPANY 

Dealers in Cactus and Resurrection 

Plants—Anything from the Deserts 
Station A, Box 95, EL PASO, TEXAS 








CACTUS 


Arizona and California varieties 
and many others: Aloes, agaves, 
yuccas and succulents. 
McCABE CACTUS GARDENS 
6721 Imperial Ave. 


San Diego California 
R. Rt. No. 3 














TEXAS CACTI 
40 Large Beautiful Mixed Specimens $3.00 
These plants are being offered at this price 
for a short time only. We want you on 
our Cacti mailing list. Let us start you 
with a fine rare collection. We are experts 
and reliable. Satisfaction or money back. 

O. B. El Paso. 

TEXAS CACTI CO. 

Box 7, Station A El Paso, Texas 








TEN CACTI 


Blooming size All different 


Postpaid for $2.50 


JAMES ALLAN 
Mountain Park New Mexico 














Delphiniums, Oriental Poppies, Hardy 
Primrose, “Flame,” Campanula, 
“Pfitzerii” 

Plants of above 20 cents each, delivered 
Pansy Seed—hand pollenized, 

100 seeds $1.60 


VIEW ACRES, Hamilton, Montana 
H. E. JONES LIST 








ROCK PLANTS 


Delightful, interesting and rare plants 
for the Rock Garden or edging. 
Also Primulas, Trollius, etc. 
Write for special list. 

WILL ROUNDS 
The Studio Gardens 
112 First St., Dept. A, Lowell, Mass. 


ee 


Hurts EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of varieties for = 
menial use. Price list free. De 
Catalog im natural colors, 25c, 


D. HILL NURSERY CoO. 


Evergreen Specialists 
DUNDEE, ILL. 














Boz $17 


_— 








GARDEN HELIOTROPE AS A 
BORDER FLOWER 


The Garden Heliotrope (Valeriana officinalis) is some- 
times given the common name of Cat’s Valerian, doubtless 
because cats have a great fondness for the roots and dig 
them up, rolling on the earth around the plants in an ecstacy 
of delight. When this happens the garden suffers and a few 
such experiences often lead garden makers to exclude this 
Valerian. Nevertheless, it is a useful perennial and prized 
for its fragrance. 

The plants grow from two to five feet high and bloom in 
July. There are large flower heads, the blooms being whitish 
or pinkish. The flower stalks stand well above the foliage 








a, 














FLOWER HEADS OF THE GARDEN HELIOTROPE 


and make very dainty, feathery crowns as the seeds form. 
The Garden Heliotrope is easily propagated, either by divi- 
sion or by seeds, but is very variable. It can be divided.as 
readily in the Autumn as in the Spring. There are several 
horticultural varieties, some of which have clear colors in 
white, pink and red, and all are well worth growing. 


A PEST DISFIGURING LILACS 


It is reported that Lilacs over a wide area are being dis- 
figured this year by a pest which causes the leaves to turn 
brown along the edges. This pest is a tiny worm which works 
on the under side of the leaves, eating the tissues. The worm 
often rolls itself in the edges of the leaves and becomes 
difficult to locate. Sometimes it also extends its activities to 
the inner part of the leaves, giving the foliage a very un- 
sightly appearance. Apparently the same pest occasionally 
works on other shrubs and even on fruit trees. The remedy 
seems to be arsenate of lead, although the suggestion is made 
that Black Leaf 40 or some other nicotine preparation be 
mixed with it. It is important to apply the spray with as 
much force as possible. It is not likely that any serious 
damage will be done, in any event. The plants are not 


defoliated, and will leaf out as freely as ever next Spring. 
It is desirable, however, to get rid of these pests to as large 
an extent as possible. 























Trade Mark Registered 


WILSON’S O. K. PLANT 
SPRAY 


The best known standard in- 
secticide . . . destroys sucking 
and chewing flower pests. Harm- 
less and clean . . . easy to ap- 
ply. Recommended by the Offi- 
cers of the Garden Club of 


America. 1 Quart $1.00, 1 
Gallon $3.00, 5 Gallons 
$12.00, 10 Gallons $20.00. 


WILSON’S WEED KILLER 


Don’t hoe... just sprinkle 
with Wilson’s Weed Killer. 
Kills all weeds, vines, poison 
ivy, etc. One good application 
a year is sufficient. Easy to ap- 
ply . . . inexpensive — 1 gal- 
lon $2.00 (makes 41 gallons 
when diluted with water). 


WILSON’S SCALE-O 


A powerful dormant spray— 
something the grower of fruit 
trees cannot do without. Highly 
effective against scale insects and 
eggs. Inexpensive . mixes 
readily in cold water —— covers 
rapidly and evenly. 1 Gallon 
$2.00, 5 Gallons $9.00. 


Sold at leading seed, flower, hard- 

ware and department stores every- 

where. If mot obtainable at your 
dealer, write us. 


Dept. E 


SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 














English, Alpine and 
Asiatic Primula 


A few hardy, perennial, full-grown 
plants now offered for September 
shipment. List on application to 
College Hill Nursery 
Clinton, New York 








American Grown Lilies 


Bulbs ready for delivery this Fall. 


Orders accepted now. 
Per 
Doz. 


Lilium Candidum (Madonna) ...$6.00 

Lilium Speciosum (Magnificum). 7.50 

Lilium Speciosum (Album) .... 7.50 
Bulbs of especially fine quality 


THE LILY GARDENS 
Southborough Mass. 
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Scotts 
Creeping Bent 
for Perfect 
Lawns 


Sod in six weeks! A rich, velvety 
stretch of lawn that chokes out 

weeds before they can grow! A 
deep, thick, uniform turf_ that’s 
everlasting a and makes your home a 
beauty spot! That’s co ou ns 
if you plant Scott’s Cree; 






The New bam 
Creeping Bent -- long zed as the ideal 
for — utting greens--is now poomee uper 
Lawns. Ins of sowing seed, you plan’ or 
the chopped grass-- and in a few weeks — have a 
luxuriant ody wpe She the d greer pie ofa 7 
carpet. Read ail about th unusual grass in our 
illustrated booklet “* Bent Lawns.”’ Mailed on 

O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
Main Street Marysville, 













1 Weather Vanes 


1 The Eagle and Arrow 
design weather vane 
illustrated is made of 
copper, gold leafed, to 
prevent corrosion. The 
A wing spread is 20 ins. 
The Eagle is full bodied 
with double thick wings. 
Other sizes and designs 
din stock. Mail orders 
1 filled promptiy. Write 
for catalog, eng 9W. 








20-inch wing 
spread 

oar be 6 
oe. a ‘ 


80 Pas Park Place ~ New York 


ESTABLISHED 1858 





































Lantern Slide Lecture on 
Nut Culture 


Northern Nut Culture is now being in- 
troduced to Home Owners and Agricultur- 
ists. Everybody is talking it. 

Be sure to get started right regarding 
this new industry of the soil by attending 
our lantern slide lectures. Horticultural 
and Garden Clubs should be sure to have 
this lecture on their winter program. 

Write immediately for appointment, 
stating your terms. 

JOHN W. HERSHEY 
Editor of the Nut Grower and Nut Culturist 
Downingtown, Pa. 





THE TROUBLES OF DAHLIA 
GROWERS 


AHLIA growers in several sections have complained 
this season about the damage done to their plants by 
moles. These pests seem to be particularly numerous 

in New Jersey, although they are reported from other states. 
Of course, it is not possible to use bisulphide of carbon or 
other similar remedies in runs which are close to Dahlia plants. 
In any event, growers who have tried these remedies are not 
enthusiastic about them. On the whole, mole traps seem to be 
the best means of exterminating the pests. There are several 
kinds of traps, and if one kind does not prove efficient, it is 
well to try another. One must be careful not to touch the 
traps with the bare hands. In some cases the only way in 
which Dahlias can be saved is to set up ten-inch boards 
around the beds to keep the moles out. 

In New England, when a borer is found in any kind of 
plant, one expects it to be the corn borer, and these borers do 
work in Dahlias. There is, however, another borer which has 
a fondness for Dahlias and which was here long before the 




















































Latham Raspberry Plants 
$2.00 for Twelve 


Pot-grown Bouquet Strawberry 
Plants 


E. J. FLETCHER 
Conant Road Kendal Green, Mass. 



















GOOD-BYE RATS 
and Mice and Field Mice 


Ratin System—Science Cure —Non-Poisonous 


Mr. E. Emerson Brown of The Phila- 
delphia Zoological Gardens says: ‘“‘The 
first application of RATIN cleared the 
gardens wonderfully well, and _ the 
second application of RATIN finished 
the job.” Trial Treatment—for Mice 
$1.25; for Rats $2.00, $4.00, or full 
particulars on request. 


THE RATIN LABORATORY, Inc. 
112 Broad Street, New York 






































CACTUS DAHLIA ‘‘NANNIE B. MOORE’’ 


corn borer was introduced. Its presence is indicated by a little 
hole which it makes, as well as by the drooping of the plants. 
The way to deal with this pest is to make a slit in the stalk 
just below the hole and to fish for it with a wire. If it is ex- 
tricated, the slit can then be tied together with strips of soft 
cloth, leaving the cloth until the wound heals. Some growers 
prefer to use arsenate of lead, about half the usual strength, 
inserting it into the stalk above the hole with a medicine 
dropper. 

If there is any suggestion of mildew, the use of powdered 
sulphur should be started at once. The sulphur should be put 
on in the morning while the plants are wet with dew. 

Aphids or plant lice do not seem to have been as common 
in most sections as usual, but if they appear, they can be 
dealt with satisfactorily by means of Black Leaf 40 or some 
other nicotine preparation, the fact always being kept in mind 
that they must actually be hit with the spray. It is advisable 
to mix a little soap with the nicotine solution to make it stick. 





Strawberry Plants 


Plant them in August and 
September for next 
season’s berries 


We offer extra strong pot-grown | 
plants of the Howard 17 and | 
Sample, the best sorts for New 
England, at $1.50 per 25; $4.50 
per 100; $37.50 per 1000. Every 
plant is grown right here in 
Vermont. 
For fall we will have an excellent 
assortment of raspberry and 
blackberry plants, grape vines, 
asparagus roots and fruit trees. 
GEO. D. AIKEN 
Putney, Vermont 


Box G 


“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy”’ 
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Glad Greetings From 
New England 


There will be many special exhibits of 
new varieties of Gladiolus created in New 
England at the Eighth Annual Exhibition 
of the New England Gladiolus Society, at 
oe Hall, Boston, on August 20 
an a 

Note the New England varieties espe- 
cially. 

You are invited to visit Sunnymede 
Gardens, Walpole Street, Sharon, Mass., 
to see Gladiolus in bloom during August 
and September. 


WILLIAM EDWIN CLARK 
Sunnymede Gardens Sharon, Mass. 
(Twenty miles from Boston) 
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What makes a good 


Plant Label coop:? 


It must be impervious to moisture, 
must retain its markings, and must 
not girdle the Plant—- WE HAVE IT. 


Complete sample line for the asking. 
THE AQUAPROOF PRODUCTS CO. 
2178 East 76th St. Cleveland, Ohio 

















To keep your Tennis Court, Walks 
and Gutters free from Weeds, use 


Hammond’s Weed Killer 
Sold by the Seed Dealers 
Made at Beacon, N. Y. 


























































